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* SEHOLD IN THESE WHAT L¥ISURF HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE WAND IN manD,’’—Cowper. 
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“SUCH 4S YOU ARE PRADLY WANTED IN CANADA WEST.” . 


‘ fusion, and the individual items of the human freight 
CEDAR CREEK; were speeding towards all points of the compass, 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT, to be absorbed in the leviathan metropolis, as drops 
— of a shower in a boundless sea. 
CHAPTER 1.—WHY ROBERT WYNN EMIGRATED. One of the sabs pursuing cach other along the 
A ict train drew up slowly alongside the plat- | lamplit streets, and finally diverging among the 
form at the Euston Square terminus. Immediately | almost infinite ramifications of London thorough- 
the long inanimate line of rail-carriages burst into | fares, contains a young man, who sits? gazing. 
bnsy life: a few minutes of apparently frantic con- | through the window at the rapidly passing ranges 
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of houses and shops, with curiously fixed vision. 
The face, as momentarily revealed by the beaming 
of a brilliant gin-palace, is chiefly remarkable for 
clear dark eyes rather deeply set, and a firm closure 
of the lips. He scarcely alters his posture during 
the miles of driving through wildernesses of brick 
and stone: some thoughts are at work beneath 
that broad short brow, which keep Lim thus still. 
JTe has never been in London before. He has come 
now, on an errand of hope and endeavour, for he 
wants to push himself into the army of the world’s 
somewhere. Prosaically, he wants to earn 
his_bread, and, if possible, butter wherewith to fla- 
vourit. Like Britons in general, from Dick Whit- 
tington downwards, he thinks that the capital is 
the place in which to seek one’s fortune, and to find 


workers, 


! 


it. He had not expected streets paved with gold, nor | 


yet with the metaphorical plenty of penny loaves ; 


but an indefinite disappointment weighs upon him, | 


as he passes through quarters fully as dingy and 
poverty-stricken as 
town. 
Still on 
;” sometimes in a great thoroughfare, where 


houses 


those in his own provincial | 


~on—across “ the province covered with | 


midnight is as noisy as noonday, and much more | 


elaring: sometimes through a region of silence and 


sleep, where gentility keeps proper hours, going to | 


hed at ten o’clock in its respectable streets. Robert 
Wynn began to wonder when the journey would 
end; for, much as he knew of London, by hearsay 
and from books, it was widely different thus per- 
sonally to experience the metropolitan amplitude. 
A slight dizziness of sight, from the perpetual 
sweeping past of lamps and shadowy buildings, 
caused him to close his eyes; and from speculations 
on the possible future and the novel present, his 
thoughts went straight home again. 

Home to the Irish village where his ancestors 
iad long. been lords of the soil, and the peasantry 
iad deemed that the greatest power on earth, under 
Majesty itself, was his honour Mr. Wynn of Dunore; 
where now, fallen from greatness, the family was 
considerably larger than the means. The heavily 
encumbered property had dropped away piece by 
piece, and the scant residue clung to its owner like 
shackles. With difficulty the narrow exchequer 
had raised cash enough to send Robert on this ex- 
pedition to London, from which much was hoped. 
The young man had been tolerably well educated ; 
he possessed a certain amount and quality of talent, 
extolled by partial friends as far above the average ; 
but the mainstay of his anticipations was a promise 
of a Civil Service appointment, obtained from an 
influential quarter; and his unsophisticated country 
relatives believed he had only to present himself, 
in order to realize it at once. 

He was recalled to London by the sudden stop- 
page of the cab. On -the dim lamp over a door- 
Way was stained the name of the obscure hotel to 
which he had been recommended as central in 
situation, while cheap in charges. Cabby’s fare 
was exorbitant, the passenger thought; but, after a 
faint recalcitrant effort, Mr. Wynn was glad to 
escape from the storm of H-less remonstrances, by 
payment of the full demand, and so entered the 
coffee-room. 
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Tt was dingy and shabby-genteel, like the ex. 
terior ; a quarter of a century might have elapsed 
since the faded paper had been put up, or a stroke 
of painting executed, in that dispiriting apartment, 
Meanwhile, all the agencies of travel-stain had been 
defacing both. An odour of continual meal-times 
hung about it; likewise of smoke of every grade, 
from the perfumed havanah to the plebeian pigtail, 
The little tables were dark with hard work and 
antiquity; the chair-seats polished with innumer- 
able frictions. A creeping old waiter, who seemed 
to have known better days in a higher class esta- 
blishment, came to receive the new-comer’s orders; 
and Robert sat down to wait for his modest chop 
and glass of ale. 

That morning’s “'Times” lay on his table: he 
glanced over the broad sheet of advertisements —that 
wondrous daily record of need and of endeavour 
among the toiling millions of London. The inex- 
plicable solitude in a crowd came about the reader’s 
heart ; what a poor chance had a provincial stranger 
amid the jostling multitude, all eager for the prizes 
of comfort and competence! Robert went back, for 
anchor, to one strong fact. ‘The Honourable Mr, 
Currie Faver, Secretary to the Board of Patronage, 
had declared to the member for the Irish county of 
C——, on the eve of an important division, that his 
young friend should have the carliest appointment 
at his disposal in a certain department. Robert 
Wynn felt an inward gratulation on the superiority 
ofhisauspices. ‘T'rue, the promise made in January 
yet remained due in July; but there were number. 
less excellent good reasons why Mr. Currie Faver 
had been as yet unable to redeem his pledge. 

Robert turned his paper, to look for the news: 
a paragraph in the corner arrested his attention. 

“ We learn from the best authority, that, owing 
to the diminution of business consequent upon 
recent Acts of the legislature, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Public Locomotion 
to reduce their staff of officials, so that no fresh 
appointments can be made for some months.” 

He gazed at this piece of intelligence much 
longer than was necessary for the mere reading of 
it. The Board of Public Locomotion was the very 
department in which he had been promised a clerk: 
ship. Robert made up his mind that it could not 
be true; it was a mere newspaper report; at all 
events, Mr. Currie Faver was bound by a previous 
pledge; whoever remained unappointed, it could 
not be a friend of the hon. member for C 

There were voices in the next compartment, and 
presently their conversation was forced on Mr. 
Wynn’s attention by the strongly-stated senti- 
ment, “The finest country in the world—whips all 
creation, it does.” 

Some rejoinder ensued in a lower tone. 

“Cold!” with a rather scornful accent, “I should 
think so. Gloriously cold! None of your wet 
sloppy winters and foggy skies, but ice a yard and 
a half thick for months. What do you think of 
forty degrees below zero, stranger ?” 

Robert could fancy the other invisible person 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Don’t like it, ch? That’s just a prejudice here 
in the old country; natural enough to them that 
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WHY ROBERT WYNN EMIGRATED. 3 


don’t know the difference. When a man hears of 
seventy degrees below the freezing point, he’s apt 
to getashiver. Bless you! we don’t mind it; the 
colder the merrier; winter’s our time of fun: sleigh- 
ing and skating-partics, logging and quilting bees, 
and other sociabilities unknown to you in England. 
Ay, we're the finest people and the finest country 
on earth; and since I’ve been to see yours, I’m 
the steadier in that opinion.” 

“But emigrants in the backwoods have so few | 
of the comforts of civilization,” began the other 
person, with a weak, irresolute voice. 

« Among which is foremost the tax-gatherer, I 





suppose ?” was the triumphant rejoinder. “ Well, | 
stranger, that’s an animal I never saw in full blow 
till I’ve been to the old country. I was obliged to | 
clear out of our lodgings yesterday because they 
came down on the furniture for poor-rate. Says I 
to the landlady, who was crying and wringing her 
hands, ‘Why not come to the country where there’s 
no taxes at all, nor rent cither, if you choose ?’ 
Then it would frighten one, all she counted up on 
her fingers—poor-rate, paving-rate, water-tax, light- 
tax, income-tax, and no end of others. I reckon 
that’s what you pay for your bigh civilization. 
Now with us, there’s a water-privilege on a’most 
every farm, and a pile of maple-logs has fire and 
gaslight in it for the whole winter; and there’s 
next to no poor, for every man and woman that’s 
got hands and health can make a living. Why, 
your civilization is your misfortune in the old 
country; you've got to support a lot of things and 
people besides yourself and your family.” 

“Surely you are not quite without taxes,” said 
the other. 

“Oh, we lay a trifle on ourselves for roads and | 
bridges and schools, and such things. 'There’s cus- 
tom-houses at the ports; but if a man chooses 
to live without tea or foreign produce, he won’t be 
touched by the indirect taxes neither. I guess 
we've the advantage of you there. You can’t 
hardly eat or drink, or walk or ride, or do any- 
thing else, without a tax somewhere in the back- 
ground slily sucking your pocket.” 

“A United States citizen,” thought Robert 
Wynn. “ What a peculiar accent he has! and the 
national swagger too.” And Mr. Wynn, feeling 
intensely British, left his box, and walked into the 
midst of the room with his newspaper, wishing to 
suggest the presence ofa third person. He glanced 
at the American, a middle-aged, stout-built man, 
with an intelligent and energetic countenance, who | 
returned the glance keenly. There was something 
indescribably foreign about his dress, though in 
detail it was as usual; and his manner and air 
were those of one not accustomed to the conven- 
tional life of cities. His companion was a tall, pale, 
elderly person, who bore his piping voice in his 
appearance, and scemed an eager listener. 

“And you say that I would make an indepen- 
dence if I emigrated?” asked the latter, fidgeting 
nervously with a piece of paper. 

“ Any man would who has pluck and persever- 





ance. You would have to work hard, though;” and 
his eyes fell on the white irresolute hands, du- | 
biously as to the requisite qualities being there | 


indicated. “You'd want a strong constitution if 
you're for the backwoods.” 

“The freedom of a settler’s life, surrounded by 
all the beauties of nature, would have great charms 
for me,” observed the other. 

“Yes,” replied the American, rather drily ; “but 
I reckon you wouldn’t see many beauties till you 
had a log shanty up, at all events. Now that 
young man”—he had caught Robert Wynn's eye 
on him again—“is the very build for emigration. 
Strong, active, healthy, wide-awake: no offence, 
young gentleman, but such as you are badly want- 
ing in Canady, West.” 

From this began a conversation which necd not 
be minutely detailed. It was curious to see what 
a change was produced in Robert's sentiments to- 
wards the settler, by learning that he was a Cana- 
dian, and not a United States man: “the national 
swagger’ became little more than a dignified asser- 
tion of independence, quite suitable to a British 
subject; the accent he had disliked became an in- 
teresting local characteristic. Mr. Hiram Holt 
was the son of an English settler, who had fixed 
himself on the left bank of the Ottawa, amid what 
was then primeval forest, and was now a flourish- 
ing township, covered with prosperous farms and 
villages. Here had the sturdy Saxon struggled 
with, and finally conquered, adverse circumstances, 
leaving his eldest son possessed of a small free- 
hold estate, and his other children portioned com- 
fortably, so that much of the neighbourhood 
was peopled by his descendants. And this, Hi- 
ram’s first visit to the mother country—for he was 
Canadian born—was on colonial business, being 
deputed from his section of the province, along 
with others, to give evidence, as a landed proprie- 
tor, before the Secretary of State, whose gate-lodge 
his father would have been proud to keep when he 
was a poor Suffolk labourer. 

“Now there’s an injustice,’ quoth Mr. Holt, 
diverging into politics. “England has forty-three 
colonies, and but one man to oversee them all—a 
man that’s jerked in and out of office with every 
successive ministry, and is almost necessarily more 
intent on party manoeuvres than on the welfare of 
the young nations he rules. Our colony alone— 
the two Canadas—is bigger than Great Britain and 
Treland three times over. ‘Take in all along Van- 
couver’s Island, and it’s as big as Europe. There's 
a pretty considerable slice of the globe for one man 
to manage! But forty-two other colonies have to 
be managed as well; and I guess a nursery of 
forty-three children of all ages left to one care- 
taker would run pretty wild, I do.” 

“Yet we never hear of mismanagement,” observed 
Robert, in an unlucky moment; for Mr. Hiram 
Holt retained all the Briton’s prerogative of grum- 
bling, and in five minutes had rehearsed a whole 
catalogue of colonial grievances very energetically. 

“Then, I suppose you'll be for joining the stars 
and stripes,” said the young man. 

“ Never!” exclaimed the settler. “ Never, while 
there’s a rag of the union jack to run up. But 
there’s one o’clock;” and as he rose to his feet: 
with a tremendous yawn, Robert perceived his 
great length, hitherto concealed by the table on 
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“This life would kill me in six 
In my own place, [’m about the farm at 
Never knew what it was to 
And so the party sepa- 
the stalwart muscular 
he strode before him up 
sleeping-rooms. As he 


whic he leaned. 
mouths. 
sunrise in summer, 
be sick, young man.” 
rated; Robert admiring 
frame of the Canadian as 
the stairs towards their 
passed Mr. Holt’s door, he caught a glimpse of 
bare floor, whence all the carpets had been rolled 
off into a corner, every vestige of curtain tucked 
away, and the window-sashes open to their widest. 
Subsequently he learned that to such domestic soft- 
nesses as carpets and curtains the sturdy settler 
had invincible objections, regarding them as symp- 
toms of effeminacy not suitable to his character, 
though admitting that for women they were well 
enough. 

Robert was all night felling pines, building log- 
huts, and wandering amid interminable forests ; 
and when his shaving-water and boots awoke him 
at cight, he was a little surprised to find himself a 
denizen of a London hotel. Mr. Holt had gone 
out hours before. After a hasty breakfast Mr. 
Wynn ordered a cab, and proceeded to the resi- 
dence of the hon. member for C—— county. 

It was a mansion hired for the season in one of 
the fashionable squares ; for so had the hon. mem- 
ber’s domestic board of control, his lady-wife and 
daughters, willed. Of course, Robert was im- 
meusely too early; he dismissed the cab, and wan- 
deved about the neighbourhood, followed by sus- 
picious glances from one or two policemen, until, 
after calling at the honse thrice, he was admitted 
into a library beset with tall dark book-cases. Here 
sat the M.P., enjoying the otiuin cum dignitate, in 
a handsome morning gown, with bundles of parlia- 
mentary papers and a little stack of letters on the 
table. But none of the legislative literature en- 
grossed his attention just then: the “ Morning 
Post” dropped from his fingers as he arose and 
shook hands with the son of his constituent. 

“Ah, my dear Wynn—how bhappy—delighted 
indeed, I assure you. Have you breakfasted? all 
well at home? your highly honoured father? 
late sitting at the House last night—close of the 
session most exhausting even to seasoned members 
—as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said to me 
last evening in the lobby;” and here followed an 
anecdote. But while he thus ran on most affably, 
the under-current of idea in his mind was somewhat 
as follows: “ What on earth does this young fellow 
want of me? His family interest in the county 
almost gone—not worth taking pains to please any 
longer—a great bore—yet I must be civil—oh, I 
recollect Currie Faver's promise—thinks he has 
given me enough this session 

Meanwhile, Robert was quite interested by his 
agreeable small talk. It is so charming to hear 
great names meutioned familiarly by one personally 
acquainted with them; to learn that Palmerston 
and Lord John can breakfast like ordinary mortals. 
By and by, with a blush and a falter (for the mere 
matter of his personal provision for life seemed so 
paltry among these world-famed characters and 
their great deeds, that he was almost ashamed to 
allude to it), Robert Wynn ventured to make his 
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request, that the hon. member for C—— would 
go to the hon. Secretary of the Board of Patronage, 
and claim the fulfilment of his promise. Suddenly 
the M.P. became grave and altogether the senator, 
with his finger thoughtfully upon his brow—the 
identical attitude which Grant Lad commemorated 
on canvas, beaming from the opposite wall. 

“ An unfortunate juncture; close of the session, 
when everybody wants to be off. and ministers 
don’t need to swell their majorities any longer. I 
recollect perfectly to what you allude; but, my 
dear young friend, all these ministerial promises, 
as you term them, are more or less conditional, 
and it may be quite out of Mr. Currie Faver’s power 
to fulfil this.” 

“Then he 
Robert hotly. 

“For instance,” proceeded the hon. gentleman, 
not noticing the interruption, “the new arrange- 
ments of the commissioners render it almost im- 
possible that they should appoint to a clerkship, 
either supernumerary or otherwise, while they are 
reducing the ordinary staff. But Dll certainly go 
to Mr. Faver, and remind him of the circumstance: 
we can only be refused at worst. You may be 
assured of my warmest exertions in your behalf: 
any request from a member of your family ought 
to be a command with me, Mr. Wynn.” 

Robert’s feclings of annoyance gave way to 
gratification at Mr. A ’s blandness, which, how- 
ever, had a slight acid behind. 

“ And though times are greatly altered, I don’t 
forget our old electioneering, when your father pro- 
posed me on my first hustings. Greatly altered, Mr. 
Wynn; greatly altered. I must go to the morning 
sitting now, but 1’ll send you a note as to the result 
of my interview. You must have much to see 
about London. I quite envy you your first visit to 
such a world of wonders ; I am sure you will greatly 
enjoy it. Good morning, Mr. Wynn. I hope I 
shall have good news for you.” 

And so Robert was bowed out, to porambulate 
the strects in rather bitter humour. Was he to 
return to the poor scantily-supplied home, and 
continue a drag on its resources, lingering out his 
days in illusive hopes? Oh, that his strong hands 
and strong heart had some scope for their energies! 
He paused in one mighty torrent of busy faces and 
eager footsteps, and despised himself for his inaction. 
All these had business of one kind or other; all 
were earnestly intent upon their calling; but he 
was as a waif and a straw on the top of the tide, 
with every muscle stoutly strung, and every faculty 
of his brain clear and sound. Would he let the 
golden years of his youth slip by, without laying any 
foundation for independence ? Was this Civil Ser- 
vice appointment worth the weary waiting ? Emi- 
gration had often before presented itself as a course 
offering certain advantages. Mr. Holt’s conversa- 
tion had brightened the idea. For his family, as 
well as for himself, it would be beneficial. The poor 
proud father, who had frequently been unable to 
leave his house for weeks together, through fear of 
arrest for debt, would be happier with an ocean 
between him and the ancestral estates, thronged 
with memories of fallen affluence: the young 


should not have made it, sir,” said 
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brothers, Arthur and George, who were nearing 
man’s years without ostensible object or employ- 
ment, would find both abundantly in the labour of 
a new country and a settler’s life. Robert had a 


whole picture sketched and filled in during half an 
hour’s sit in the dingy coffee-room; from the shanty 
to the settlement was pourtrayed by his fertile 
fancy, till he was awakened from his reverie by the 
hearty voice of Hiram Holt. 

“T thought for a minute you were asleep, with 
I hope you're thinking 


your hat over your eyes. 
of Canada, young man 2” 

Robert could not forbear smiling 

“ Now,” said Mr. Holt, apparently speaking aloud 
a previous train of thought, “ of all things in this 
magnificent city of yours, which I’m free to confess 
heats Quebec and Montreal by a long chalk, nothing 
seems queerer to me than the thousands of young 
men in your big shops, who are satisfied to struggle 
all their lives in a poor penurious way, while our 
millions of acres are calling out for hands to fell 
the forests aud own the estates, and create happy 
homes along our unrivalled rivers and lakes. ‘The 
young fellow that sold me these gloves ”—showing 
anew pair ou his hands—“ would make as fine a 
backwoodsman as I ever saw-—six feet high, and 
strong in proportion. It’s the sheerest waste. of 
material to have that fellow selling stockings.” 

But Mr. Holt found Robert Wynn rather taci- 
turn; whereupon he observed: “I’m long enough 
in the world, young man, to see that to-day’s ex- 
perience, whatever it has been, has bated your hopes 
abit; the crest ain’t so plumy as last night. But 
I say you'll yet bless the disappointment, whatever 
it is, that forces you over the water to our land of 
plenty. Come out of this over-crowded nation, out 
where there’s elbow-room and free breathing. ‘Tell 
you what, young man, the world doesn’t want you 
in densely-packed England and Ireland, but you’re 
wanted in Canada, every thew and sinew that you 
have. ‘lhe market for such as you is overstocked 
here: out with us you'll be at a premium. Don’t 
be offended if I’ve spoke plain, for Hiram Holt is 
not one of them that can chop a pine into matches : 
whatever I’m thinking, out with the whole of it. 
But if ever you want a friend on the Ottawa as 

Robert asserted that he had no immediate idea 
of emigration ; his prospects at home were not bad, 
ete. He could not let this rough stranger see the 
full cause he had for depression. 

“Not bad! but I tell you they’re nothing com- 
pared to the prospects you may carve out for your- 
self with that clever head and those able hands.” 
Again Mr. Holt seized the opportunity of dilating 
on the perfections of his beloved colony: had he 
been a paid agent, he could not have more zealously 
endeavoured to enlist Robert as anemigrant. But 
it was all a product of national enthusiasm, and of 
the pride which Canadians may well feel concerning 
their magnificent country. 

Next morning a few courteous lines from the 
hon. member for C county informed Mr. Wynn, 
with much regret, that, as he bad anticipated, Mr. 
Currie Faver had for the present no appointment 
to bestow in the department referred to, nor would 
have for at least twelve months to come. 








“ Before which time, I trust,” soliloguised Robert 
a little fiercely, “I shall be independent of all their 
favours.” And amidst some severe reflections on 
the universal contempt accorded to the needy, and 
the corrupted state of society in England, which 
estimates a man by the length of his purse chiefly, 
Robert Wynn formed the resolution that he would 
go to Canada. 





A NIGHT AT THE OXFORD UNION. 
THERE is so much always going on in Oxford, and 
so many ways of profitably employing time, that 
each day necessitates a process of selection. Various 
conflicting attractions are presented, and men choose 
those which fall in best with their individual tastes 
and pursuits. On Thursday evenings, however, 
the difficulty of deciding is less, and a considerable 
portion of the University is pretty sure to find its 
way to the debate at the Union. 

The Union Society is an institution like one of 
the West End clubs. It has about 700 ordinary 
members, paying £3 6s. a-year, besides £1 on en- 
trance, and some 8200 honorary members, who have 
become such after three years’ ordinary subscrip- 
tions. Many of these are college dons of more or 
less celebrity. Admission is by ballot, and any 
member of the University is eligible. There are, 
besides the Union, oue or two small debating socie- 
ties, and also some other reading-rooms, such as 
those of the Christ Church Club, the Eton Club, 
and the University Barge. A few colleges, more- 
over, have “junior common-rooms” of their own, 
which in some measure supply the place of the 
Union. 

The business of the society is conducted by a 
president and committee, who are elected three 
times a year, at the beginning of cach term. It 
dates from 1825, and since 1852 has been located 
in a large house in the Corn Market, handsomely 
furnished and fitted up with reading-rooms, writ- 
ing-rooms, library, and all manner of conveniences, 
together with a garden and a lawn on which bowls 
are played. Connected with this house is the great 
hall in which the debates are held, and which was 
built by the society for the purpose in 1856, at a 
cost of about £2300. Its construction gave a great 
impetus to the debates, by drawing together a 
larger concourse of strangers as audience. It 
is indeed a splendid room, resembling in some 
respects the House of Lords, and in others the 
House of Commons. On a dais at one end stands 
the president’s chair, before which sits the secretary 
at a table; and down cach side of the floor run several 
long rows of benches, covered with green leather 
and fitted with arms and backs. Right round the 
room, at a considerable height, runs a gailery with 
book-shelves, into which the valuable and daily in- 
creasing library bas already begun to overflow from 
the other rooms. On debate nights, this gallery is 
set apart for ladies, and is filled with interested lis- 
teners. Over it the walls are decorated with ten large 
frescoes by members of the University, depicting 
scenes from the life of British King Arthur, in co- 
lours perbaps a little too glaring. It may be pbjected 
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by the hypereritical that these scenes are some- 
what apocryphal; but then, are they not written in 
the pages of the Poet Laureate ? Above the paint- 
ings spring the beams of the open roof, which is 
forty-seven feet high; and altogether the building 
ranks as one of the many lions of Alma Mater. 
On ordinary days it is used asareading-room. It 
by thirty-three broad, and, 
gallery, will scat about 300 
when an exciting debate occurs, nearly 
twice as many are packed into it, and all avail- 
able standing-room is crowded with eager under- 
graduates. 

Such a debate occurred not many months ago, 
after Garibaldi had set sail to help the oppressed 
The question was, whether it was ex- 


is sixty-two feet long 
withont including the 
] 


ana 


people ; 


Hiclilanhns. 
. . 
aid him; and the fecling was very warm and unani- 
mous in his favour, even in Conservative Oxford. 
Speaker after speaker rose and indignantly de- 
nounced the tyranny of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, detailing the sufferings of the Sicilians, and 


expressing, amid the cheers of the House, an | 
earnest hope that their struggle for freedom might | 


be successful. Sympathy in such a cause no true 
Englishman could refuse; but as to whether it was 
advisable to send money to Garibaldi, there was 
of opinion. It was feared that if 
any important assistance came from England, it 
would give the I'rench emperor an excuse for in- 

In that case, the last state of Sicily 
eyen be worse than the first; and if the 
ivench succeeded in establishing themselves there, 
Malta would be seriously menaced, and another 
step taken towards carrying out their favourite idea 
of converting the Mediterranean into a French lake. 
Mnthusiasm, however, triumphed over these pru- 
dential considerations, and Oxford contributed a 
handsome sui. 


much difference 


4 of, wh - 
Lericring. 
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Might 


was one some few years ago—whether Mr. Gladstone 
ought to be re-elected to represent the University. 


It was adjourned again and again (a most unusual | 


occurrence), and occupied three successive Thursday 
nights. ‘The excitement was prodigious. Rival 
committees were formed and sat en permanence ; the 
University was canvassed with the utmost assiduity ; 
and printed handbills were freely distributed, urging 
members to attend in their places for the division, 
which was expected on the second night. The 
numbers were supposed to be nearly balanced, and 
as the House assembled for the third time, each 
member was greeted with acclamation by his party, 
us he took his seat on the right or left of the chair. 


uproarious; and a Fellow of Wadham, a first-class 
man, whose speech was allowed by common consent 
to have been the best in the whole debate (it was 


against Gladstone) was chaired triumphantly back | 


to his college on the shoulders of an admiring 
throng. Gladstone’s supporters were beaten, and 


several of the London papers thought it worth | 


while to comment on the fact; for in three or four 


? 


at the next election. Eventhe “ ‘limes’ 


pedient to join in the subscription set on foot to | 





| much his inferior. 
But perhaps the most memorable debate on record | 





and then condescends to notice a debate and to 
chronicle the numbers on a division, thereby ac- 
knowledging that some significance is to be attached 
to the opinions of the rising generation, as repre- 
sented by the mass of gownsmen at Oxford. But 
as tho debates do not begin till eight o'clock, 
the divisions seldom occur till near midnight, when 
a large proportion of the members have dropped 
off; so that the numbers recorded give a very in- 
adequate idea of the crowds that attend the debates, 

The contests in this mimic senate may perhaps 
seem to some reader's like a storm in a teacup: nor 
would we seck to exaggerate their importance; 
but they unquestionably form an admirable pre- 
paration for that parliamentary warfare in which 
many of the speakers ave destined to take patt. 
Some half-dozen in each successive generation of 
Oxonians, which changes every four years, will in 
all human probability leave their mark on the 
history of their country in one wey or another. It 
seems to be one of the specialties of Oxford to train 
up statesmen, as it is of Cambridge to turn out 
lawyers; and it is remarkable how many members of 
the present government were in their day President 
of the Union; such, for instance, as the Duke of 
Neweastle, Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, Lord Elgin, 
Cardwell, and Lowe. Besides these, might be 
mentioned Bishop Tait, Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop 
Baring, Lord Dufferin, Roundell Palmer, and many 
other well-known names. 

The subjects of debate are sometimes historical, 
and sometimes purely literary—a comparison of 
Dickens with Thackeray, for example; but more 
often they turn on the prominent topics of the day. 
The friction of mind against mind tends much to 
p: mote that presence of mind and readiness of 
spe. *, for want of which a man of even respectable 
intel ‘t and information is often silenced by one 
For, says Lord Bacon, “ read- 
ing maketh a full man; writing maketh an accurate 
man; and speaking maketh a ready man.” A man 
may have a heavy balance at his banker’s, but if 
he has not a little ready money in his pocket he 
may be stopped at the first turnpike. Some, on 
the other hand, have only their handful of change, 
without any fund in reserve to draw upon; and it 
is a curious thing that such folk are very apt to be 
always jingling this handful in other people’s faces. 
So true is it, that 


“ce to 


Empty vessels make the greatest sound,” 
It is best, however, to combine the two things ; and 


this is one great advantage of the debates. An- 


| other is, that they help to rub off angularities and 
| early prejudices, by giving men an opportunity 
The cheering at the end of a telling speech was | 


(often perhaps for the first time) of hearing how 
much may be said on the other side. Much ge- 
neral knowledge, more especia'ly of history, is also 
acquired in reading, to prepare for the debates. 
The Prince of Wales was most regular in his at- 
tendance, and evidently took the greatest interest 
in the proceedings, as in everything else that went 
on in the University. He used to sit with his 


| suite immediately on the right of the president, 
years most of that shouting assembly would have | 
votes for the University, and might turn the scale | 
itself now | 


and got a most enthusiastic reception when he ap- 
peared in his place after his return from America. 
During his residence in Oxford he presented the 
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A NIGHT AT 'THE OXFORD UNION. rg 


Society with one hundred pounds, which will proba- 
bly be expended on some work of art. 

The benches present a very diversified aspect, 
some members appearing in plain evening dress, 
and others in every variety of easylounging costume; 
some in gowns, some not, and others in the uniform 
of the University rifle volunteers, who, by the 
way, form a goodly band upwards of five hundred 
strong. You hear speeches of all sorts, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. <A carefully got-up 
oration is followed by the halting performance of 
one who has something to say, but does not know 
how to put it; and aglib diffuse talker who comes 
next is mercilessly pulled to pieces by a fourth, ina 
few terse and cutting sentences. It would be easy 
to sketch the likenesses of the most prominent 
leaders, but we should searecly be justified in so 
doing. ‘They occasionally rise into real eloquence, 
and some exhibit considerable dexterity in debating. 
''he sentiments expressed are often crude and one- 
sided, and betray—as might naturally be expected— 
a lack of practical experience; the expressions of 
assent or disapproval are sometimes rather noisy 
and “unparliamentary ;” but to make up for all 
this, there is a thorough-going heartiness of tone 
and feeling which is very pleasant. 

Next time any of our readers happen to be in 
Oxford on a Thursday, let them get some member 
io introduce them, and they will probably not regret 
having been induced to spend a night at the 
Union. 





“PAST” AND “STEADY ;” 
OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 
INTRODUCTION, 

Ix one of his well-known series of pictures, Ho- 
GARTH represented the career of two individuals, 
from youth to manhood, commencing with the 
days of their apprenticeship: one, industrious 
and actuated in the whole of his conduct by sound 
principles of enlightened morality; the other, idle, 
vicious, and wilfully ignorant. The artist showed 
by graphic, lively, and life-like sketches, the succes- 
sive stages of patient continuance in well-doing, by 
which honour, dignity, and happiness may be at- 
tained in this life; and, on the other hand, he por- 
trayed the gradations in vice, by which the weak 
misguided listener to evil counsels, and the infatu- 
ated copier of evil examples, descends with equal or 
greater facility to wretchedness, degradation, and 
ultimate destruction. 

In the series of engravings which we purpose 
placing before our readers will be represented, by 
w modern artist, the progress of two youths, the 
types of hundreds and thousands of the present 
living generation, who are to be met with in every 
large city—in shop, or mart, or counting-house, or 
office—in business and in private life. The contrast 
which will be traced throughout will be striking, 
effective, and true. 

A word or two of caution, however, at first start- 
ing, lest a wrong impression should be produced by 
what may hereafter be written. Prosperity in life, 
and worldly honour, are not sure and unerring 
proofs of right-heartedness in the sight of God. 





Solomon tells us that he “ saw under the sun the 
place of judgment, that wickedness was there ; aud 
the place of righteousness, that iniquity was there :” 
the Psalmist testifies, “I have. seen the wicked 
in great power, spreading himself like a green bay 
tree.” Reversely, trouble and sorrow siuply, and 
apparent perplexity and adversity, are not to be 
considered as certain evidences of an evil heart 
and a wicked life. These may co-exist and be very 
reconcileable with integrity and uprightness of 
heart and conduct. God has better blessings than 
temporal wealth and honour to give to those who 
please him; while success is sometimes permitted, 
even in anger, to accompany those who do not eu- 
joy his approbation. 

Nevertheless, “ God judgeth the righteous, and 
he is angry with the wicked every day ;” and we 
know, on the unerring testimony of divine truth, 
to say nothing of the obvious teachings of experi- 
ence, that while “ the perverseness of transgressors 
shall destroy them, the integrity of the upright shall 
guide them ;” and that, while “the man that wan- 
dereth out of the way of understanding shall re- 
main in the congregation of the dead,” “he that 
followeth after righteousness” findeth not only that 
which he follows, but “life and honour” added to 
it. Besides this, whatever may be said about the 
prosperity of the wicked, it is indisputable that 
there are “ways of sin and transgression ” which in 
their very nature are utterly subversive of every 
hope of worldly success in life, and yielding to 
which, the unhappy youth must inevitably sink 
into contempt and suffer certain loss. It is of 
wisdom alone—and truest of the highest style of 
wisdom—that it can be said, “ Length of days is in 
her right hand; and in her left hand, riches and 
honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her; and happy is every 
one that retaineth her.” 

With these preliminary remarks in mind, we in- 
vite our readers to accompany us in search of our 
subjects, first to the platform of the new railway 
station of Somerville in Rusticshire—down in the 
North, we will say. 


PLATE I.—-GOING OUT INTO LIFE. 


Our artist has depicted a busy seene—not devoid 
of interest or instruction either; and before turn- 
ing our attention to the principal characters of 
whom we are in quest, we may glance at a few 


subordinate ones. No fear that the train will start 
before we have completed our survey; we have 
guard, driver, and stoker all under our control; we 
can detain our passengers as long as we please; 
but we will be merciful. 

First of all, give a look, reader, at that figure on 
the back-ground at the extreme left of our graphic 
sketch. His motto is, “safe bind, safe find,” evi- 
dently ; and we can almost fancy we hear him puff- 
ing and blowing as he hurries along, laden with his 
goods and chattels—his box and baggage, rather— 
to secure a seat in some not over-crowded carriage. 
You, of course, guess who and what he is, whence 
he comes, and whither he is going? No! He is 
* a citizen of credit and renown ”---true descendant 





8 “FAST” AND 


of Mr. John Gilpin, erst of Cheapside. He isa toler- 
ably “warm” man, as they say in the city; and 
he has stolen away from business for a week or so, 
on a Scottish tour. He has halted for a day at 
Somerville, hoping to do business there, perhaps ; 
but he is in hot and fiery haste to get back again, 


for more reasons than one; so make way for him ; 


there, and let him find a vacant seat in peace. 


There’s no peace for the would-be traveller a few | 
paces to the right—still on the back-ground. He | 
thought he was safe too, just mounting the carriage | 


and with the door ready to be closed upon him. 
An unlucky debtor he—fraudulent, probably, as 
well, and intent upon evading his creditors. 


pose a reading-glass of good magnifying power be- 
tween your eye and our picture of life. You will 
see many things more vividly than with the un- 
assisted sight, and you shall be absolved from 
rudeness and unmannerliness. Look, for in- 
stance, how nervously the absconder in intention 
clutches the carriage handle, and how expressive 
his whole countenance is of mingled disappointment, 
rage, and baffled cunning. It is useless; down 
you must come, sir. Mr. Levy, with a writ in his 
hand, knows this perfectly well. He is not in the 
least concerned; he smiles benignantly on his cap- 
tured customer; and we almost hear him say, 
“Come now, come; it’s no use, you know; what 
did you try to get away for?” Lvidently there is 
no journey for the said customer towards London 
to-day. Railway porter knows this, as he fixes his 
eyes on Mr. Levy, and looks passive as the short 
wordy contest goes on. Henceforth, railway porter 
will have in his mind’s eye another exemplification 
of the old adage, “ Out of debt, out of danger.” 

We don’t think that the elderly female (she must 
be elderly, though we see only her back, and not 
much of that), in the bonnet of twenty-year-old 
fashion, will get much help, however much she 
wants it, from the burly policeman who stands 
fronting us, and to whom she is telling some tale 
of woe, or appealing for advice. Look at him well, 
and his stolid indifferent countenance informs us 
as plainly as words could speak, that he isn’t at all 
moved—not he. “I can’t do anything in it, 
ma’am,” is expressed in his pursed-up mouth and 
half-closed, sleepy eyes. 

That bearded, moustached, whisker-shorn fo- 
reigner, in spectacles, broad-peaked cap and hooded 
cloak, tells his own tale. A refugee, surely: a 
political agitator, perhaps, who has made his own 
country (is it France or Italy ?) too hot to hold him. 
If you want him to-morrow, go look for him in 
Leicester Square, or near it. And that English 
countryman—true Rusticshire, born and bred, with 
great-coat over his arm, stout walking-stick in his 
hand, also a bundle tied up in a spotted handker- 
chief—is he bound for London? Possibly. He 
may have heard of a place where they want a steady 
man who knows “summat about ’osses;” and he 
knows a thing or two: so he means to “try his 
Juck.” Take care, my friend; don’t go look for 
wool and come back shorn, if you can help it. 

Yap, yap! snap, snap! You are betrayed, good 
Judy. You thought you could smuggle your dear 


If you, | 
our fellow-spy, have a binocular, use it; if not, inter- | 


“ STEADY.” 


| lap-dog into your carriage, in your lidded basket, 
cunningly covered over with your shawl. You are 
caught, you see. “Fan” was too impatient of 
restraint and solitary confinement; and it is in vain 
for you to put on that look of offended dignity, 
| when railway official at your elbow points to the 
evidence of your delinquency, and tells you sternly 
| that you know as well as he knows how that dogs 
are not allowed to pass fare-free, or to travel with 
their owners. “ Pay for such a little thing as this, 
indeed!” We are afraid you must, ma’am, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


submit to be separated fron your companion also, ' 


| till your journey’s end is reached. Your railway 
official can be inexorable as Rhadamanthus when 
he has a mind; and he is only doing his duty. 
By your leave, ladies and gentlemen; make way 
for the porter and his laden truck. He has no 
time to spare, neither have we: so, leaving the 
young husband in moustaches, just alighting, to 
the care of his young wife in the mushroom hat; 
the two Rusticshire farmers in the centre to finish 
their discussion about the latest intelligence from 
Mark Lane; and the rest of the undistinguished 
crowd to disperse at their pleasure, we fix our at- 
tention on that group of three in the foreground. 
Young Speedwell, just starting off in life, and 
by the train, to London. Ah! 
“ How gaily is at first begun 
Our life’s uncertain race! 
Whilst yet that sprightly morning sun, 
With which we just set out to run, 
Enlightens all the place. 
* How smiling the world’s prospect lics, 
How tempting to go through! 
Not Canaan, to the prophet’s eyes, 
From Pisgah, with a sweet surprise, 
Did more inviting show. 
* How soft tho first ideas prove 
Which wander through our minds, 
How full the joys, how free the love, 
Which does that carly season move, 
As flowers the western winds! 


* Our sighs are then but vernal air, 
But April drops, our tens, 
Which, swiftly passing, all grows fair, 
Whilst beanty compensates our care, 
And youth each vapour clears.” 
So, no wonder his face bears a pleasant smile, 
though, if we could see all, a tear or two moistens 
his eyes while he holds his father’s hand in a last 
strong and fervent grasp, and listens to the parting 
words of parental counsel. 

Come, young acquaintance and future friend of 
ours, we must read a little bit of your heart, whether 
you choose to reveal it or not. This isn’t the first 
time you have left home, perhaps. Indeed, we saw 
you at school some time ago, and remember that 
you carried off two or three prizes in one half, 
triumphantly. That silver pen, for instance. Well, 
never mind that: if this is not your first start in 
life, it is another and a novel one; and you know 
it. You almost wish you could have put it off a 
little longer. You are not a man yet; but you are 
going among men, with the responsibilities of man- 
hood treading close at your heels. You are a little 
bit afraid. “You are putting on the world’s armour, 
but you have not proved it, and would be almost 
glad to put it off again. You look forward, and 





there is so much to learn, and perhaps to endure, 
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that you shrink from the trial. But then comes | 
forward hope, and puts to flight your unmanly fears. 
The world is before you, aud bright scenes open to 
your view.” ‘There may be difficulties—of course 
there will be; but they will be surmounted; one 
fter another will be taken in advance; acertain 
point reached; and then—and then. 

Quite right, young friend; hope on, hope ever ; 
hope humbly, but hope always. 

Happy is the youth whose character has been 
formed by the influence of a wise and loving mother. 
“ Gently were his ideas expanded under this foster- 
ing care; sweetly were his feelings trained to sen- 
sibility and honour. Is the time come for despising 
her assistance? No; nor will it ever. So young 
Speedwell thinks and knows, though he is grown 
to be a head taller than his mother. We don’t 
think that this middle-aged, respectable lady has 
any fear of this. Her countenance is placid and 
trustful even to full confidence, though she deeply 
feels parting with Frank. Of course she does. 
And if there is a wrinkle on her brow—just one— 
it is time, and not Frank, that impressed it there. | 
Rather deeper it is now than ordinary, on account | 
of this parting ; but it will almost disappear before 
night. 

“ A wise son maketh a glad father.” Speedwell 
the elder has not many fears about Frank, evidently. 
“You never have given us much trouble,” says 


step a 





he; “and I don’t know that you have given us 
any willingly and wilfully; and I don’t believe you 
are going to begin now. 


Only there is a thing or 
two I want to say just at this last minute, Frank, 
because, you see, you may be drawn aside through 
ignorance and inexperience ;” and then he goes on 
gently to warn his attentive boy (he cannot help 
calling Frank a boy, though he is so tall) against a 
few hidden traps and pitfalls in his course. But 
he very soon stops short. “There,” says he; “I 
have told you all this before; and I won't tease 
you; only Frank, remember, if you want advice or 
help in any way, here it is, as far as I can give it.” 
And Frank says—we can vouch for the very words 
‘Yes, father; I'll be sure to write.” Andso he 
will too. 

By the way, Speedwell the elder is not a very 
wealthy man, we think. Our opinion is that he has 
lived all his life in Somerville; that he had a good 
many struggles in the earlier part of it, and sur- 
mounted a good many difficulties. He didn’t marry 
very early—not till he had begun to feel his way 
upwards; and he is older than Mrs. Speedwell by 
some half-score years or more. He is pretty com- 
fortable now in his circumstances, has retired from 
business on a small competence, and, as Frank is 
his only son and child, he wants to put him ina 
good position in life to begin with. It is rather 
hazardous to send the young man to London, per- 
haps; but “1 think I may venture it, knowing what 





I do of Frank, and of Mr. Johnson ”—Frank’s em- 
ployer that is to be—“ yes, I am pretty sure I am 
right in venturing it.” 

We don’t think the small news-boy who is | 
“ pushing trade” so pertinaciously and rather inop- 
portunely will effect a sale in that quarter. Young 
Speedwell gives no heed to him—is unconscious of | 


‘HAST” AND “STEADY.” 


his presence. 
bundle of newspapers; we will move on too. 
shall meet Frank again soon. 

Another parting. Young Littlewit is going to 
London by this same train, and is impatient to be 
If our information is correct, Mr. Littlewit 
the elder has a country house some two or three 
miles out of Somerville, and an office in one of its 
principal streets. Ife is a busy man; but he has 
snatched half an hour from business to see Fred 
safo in the train. ‘there is an old-fashioned double- 
bodied chaise outside the station, which, driven by 
Sam the groom, brought young Littlewit and his lug- 
gage, his father and his sister Julia, into Somerville 
thismorning; and Sam, under some pretext or other, 
has left the vehicle in charge of an acquaintance, 
and has pushed his way through the booking office 
on to the railway platform. Thus we have before 
us, still on the foreground and close by the Speed. 
wells, another family group. 

Mr. Littlewit is not perfectly at his ease—not 
quite satisfied that he is doing the right thing; 
“but then,” as he said the other day to his friend 
the alderman, “ what can I do better? Fred won't 
stick to business here. I tried him in my office, 
but there was no getting him to do anything there.” 
So, in fact young Littlewit is sent to London to be 
out of the way. He is to be articled to—“ a fellow 
in the city’—to use his own expression; and he 
does not dislike the idea, for he shall “sec some: 
thing of life there,” he calculates, 

Mr. Littlewit is a sharp man in his profession; 
but he does not see everything that passes around 
him. For instance, he does not know that while 
he has been in his office at Somerville, Fred has 
been, in his idleness, picking up disreputable ac- 
quaintances all the neighbourhood around ; that he 
is known by the hangers-on at the Black Lion as 
“a gay young kid;” that he has condescended to 
pick up slang, and to lose his money “like a gentle- 
man,” at pitch and toss with Sam, the idle groom; 
and that, in short, in spite of the innocent expres 
sion of countenance which he knows how to put on, 
he is no more “simple concerning evil” than “wise 
unto that which is good.” 

We cannot help supposing that young Littlewit’s 
sister is better informed than her father about her 
brother’s various escapades. But she has never 
liked to speak of them. “ Papa would be s0 
angry,” she says; “and he is so stern with any: 
body who does wrong. If dear mamma had lived” 
—and then she turns away and weeps. So we lea 
that young Littlewit has no mother. 

Julia is weeping now. Her father thinks it weak, 
perhaps, but allowable for once, as she is parting 
with Fred. He does not guess, clever man as he 
is, what is conveyed to our quicker intelligences, in 
that imploring, anxious look, and those tears which 
the kerchief in his daughter's hand has not entirely 
wiped away. 

Fred Littlewit pays as little regard to his sister's 
admonitory glance, and moistened cheeks and 
swollen eyes, as he gives attention to his father’s 
parting directions. As he taps his cheeks with the 
short ivory-handled stick in his hand, which he 
ealls a “spicy, nobby affair,’ and which he 80 
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GOING OUT 


seldom parts with that one might suppose it to be | 
his familiar, he turns his ear and his eyes, as much | 


as he can of them, to the whispering, knavish Sam, 
at his elbow. And if his father has letters of in- 
troduction ready to be put into Fred’s hand, Sam, 
behind his back, has letters of introduction to 
smuggle into the other hand; for Sam knows, 


ondon, and has friends there, ¢ 1e Five’s Court, | 
jond 1] f 1s tl at the Five’s Court 


and so forth, who will be glad to—pluck the pigeon. 


Sam does not say this, however ; but if we interpret | 


aright the insulting gesture of that fore-finger, the 


wicked expression of the half-closed eye, and the 
evin on the lower part of his sin-stamped face, we 


know that the words he whispers into the ear of | 
| First of June” 
| and still exists in the history of the land. 


his neophyte, as a comment on the father’s last 
words, are, “all gammon, you know, Master Frede- 
rick.” 

Hark! the engine whistles. 
al!” shouts the guard. Another moment, and the 
platform is cleared, the train slowly moves on, then 
faster, then faster still. 
beats quicker and quicker; it is out of sight now. 
Meanwhile the Speedwells walk slowly away, breath- 
ing the silent prayer, “ God bless the lad!” Sam 


returns to his master’s chaise, and drives Miss | 


Littlewit home; her father walks with quick steps 
to his office; and we are left alone. 


LORD GAMBIER.-* 


Fury years ago if was not the custom of the 


newspapers to send out their “ own correspondents” | 


ws part of the followings of a camp; nor, if it had 
been, would the commander-in-chief have thought 
of entering into an amicable arrangement, by which 


he would show his plans and papers, and make “ our | 
own” fully conversant with all that he will do. Now- 


a-days we do things differently. 


announcements in the “ London Gazette.” 
read the proclamations “ by the king” as 


They 
something 
royal; now, these mighty words are in some out-of- 


the way corner, and in the very smallest type, while 


“Reutor’s telegrams,’ and “letters. of 
pondents,” occupy the prominent places, and stand 
( 


mut in the largest type. 


back for fifty years, and from that for twenty years 


more, into those remote ages of past history ; and, | 


having been startled into a belief in chivalry by 
the autobiography of Lord Dundonald, we are again 
called upon to try back to ancient days in the 
memorials of Lord Gambier. The second book has 
been called into being by the first: it is evident that 
the family of the latter peer have found an advocate 
(though not a very able one) in favour of their rela- 
tive, to show how the case stands with reference 


to a court-martial which Lord Gambier demanded, 


and which honourably acquitted him ; while in these 
present days Lord Dundonald rakes up again the 
long-forgotten charge, and, acting as judge and 


* “Memorials of Lord Gambier, G.c.n.,’? from family papers. 
Rdited by Lady Georgiana Chatterton, 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


“Take your seats, | 


Its giant throbbing pulse | 


In those days there | 
were not dozens of newspapers, and thousands of 
news readers, and our forefathers conld wait for the | 


corres: | 
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jury in his own behalf, makes himself out to be a 
persecuted victim. It certainly is a pity that this 
young generation did not know more of that older 
race, before the well-earned laurels of Lord Gambier 
were allowed to fade from men’s minds; and we 


| need revive the memory of the 1794 to find out 


how it was that in 1809 he was the commander-in- 
chief upon so important a service. 

The victory of Lord Howe, and its consequences, 
have long since been swallowed up in the advance 
of events, and by Time, the devourer of all things; 
but men are still living who remember the trait of 
the day, and the fact that heroes were cclebrated 
then as heroes are celebrated now. ‘The “ gloriou: 
is written upon the public records, 
The 
revolutionary spirit of the day was rampant. ‘The 
Reign of Terror was in its vigour in France; the 
blood of thousands reeked under the guillotine in 
Paris, and throughout the land there was anarchy 
and bloodshed. England threw herself into the 


| strife--whether necessarily and wisely we need not 


inquire now; and in the twenty years which fol- 
lowed, sent out her sons and her wealth in armies 
and navies, to maintain the encoutiter against almost 
overwhelming odds. It was in one of these engage- 
| ments off Brest, the memorable action of the 1st ot 
| June, that Captain Gambier, in the “ Defence,” broke 

through the line of the enemy’s battle ships, and, 
| sustaining the fight against three and even four of 
| their vessels, contributed mainly to the success of 
| the day. His own vessel came out a wreck ; and, 
if he had followed the advice of the master, he would 
have waited for further support. So that the 


| glorious First of June,” and the victory of Lord 


Howe, were in those days bound up with the name 
of Gambier, and for the hour he was the hero. ‘The 
boys were dressed in Gambier colours, and the 
ladies were decked with Gambier bows; and islands 
in the Pacific still bear the name which marked 
the fecling of the time. 

It cannot but seem sirange, then, that Lord 


Gambier comes out in the character of a coward in 


the year of grace 1860, And when we examine the 
evidences of the matter, it must be clear that the 
name has been hastily given, and, in some instances, 
| honourably retracted—given because we have been 


| carried away by a one-sided testimony, and by a 
Just at the present time our minds are carried | 


witness in his own cause. 

We will not attempt to carry our readers through 
the long account of a court-martial; we will more 
briefly state the matter. In the year 1809, Lord 
Gambier (he had been raised to the peerage in cou- 
sequence of his eminent success at Copenhagen) 
vas in command of the Channel Fleet. He had 
ships and men whom he was bound to use in de- 
fence of his country, and in carrying out the orders 
given, but which he was equally bound to protect 
and save from unnecessary risk. Lord Cochrane 
was sent out in charge of fire-ships, to assist in a 
difficult and terrible service, which had occurred to 
the mind of the commander-in-chief, and had been 
sanctioned by the authorities at home. The French 
| fleet, defended by powerful batteries, is in an an- 
| chorage, the depth of whose waters are not cer- 
| tainly known. ‘I'he attempt to fire the vessels fails; 
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but sudden panic having seized the I'rench com- 
mander, some of his ships are run on shore, and, 
had Lord Gambier stood in at once instead of wait- 
ing till next day, the whole fleet might have been 
destroyed. So says Lord Cochrane, who, when 
informed that the ministry will propose in the 
Houses of Parliament a vote of thanks to the 
admiral, declares that in his place as a member 
he shall oppose the vote. ‘Thereupon Lord Gam- 
bier demands a court-martial, and is honourably 
acquitted. It was the general feeling that if Lord 
Cochrane had had his way, he would have caused 
the destruction of four or five line-of-battle ships, 
without gaining any advantage beyond that which 
was achieved under the direction of Lord Gambier. 
It is all very well for a junior officer to propose 
desperate schemes; but the commander of a fleet, 
with not less daring, has at the same time a sense 
of responsibility, which compels him to temper valour 
with discretion. The late Sir Charles Napier is an- 
other instance of this position. Before he went to 
the Baltic, his only object was to take Cronstadt 
and destroy the Russian fleet; but when he had 
time for calm thought, he remembered that he had 
also to avoid the destruction of his own ships. 


One word more upon the character of Lord | 


Gambier. In our young days his name was always 
associated with the meetings of the Bible Society, 
and with the efforts for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the British sailor. Ata time when religion 
was at a discount, he upheld the banner of allegiance 
to the King of kings; when ships were known as 
“ floating hells” he was enforcing, by example and 
by precept, the morality of the Christian life and 
the doctrines of the gospel. 

In 1814 he was employed in diplomatic work 
with the United States; and in 1830 he was ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleet, receiving in 1832 from 
the king a field marshal’s baton—the only one given 
to an admiral of the fleet as a badge of office. 

He died in 1838. “His hourwas come. Gladly 
and peacefully he obeyed the blissful summons: 
his last words expressed the joy and hope of a truc 
Christian. He thought not of himself, his thoughts 
and his heart were with his Saviour; and though 
his life had been blameless, though he had endea- 
voured in every action to live for the hononr of his 
Maker, yet the consciousness of any merit in bim- 
self never crossed his mind.” If there ever lived 
a humble-minded and unselfish, as well as a brave, 
man, that man was Lord Gambier. 





AVALANCHE OF THE ROSSBERG. 


No man can pass the Rossberg mountain without 
thinking of the dread catastrophe that here over- 
whelmed in so vast a burial three or four whole 
lovely villages at once—one of the most terrible 
natural convulsions in all the history of Switzer- 
land. Four hundred and fifty-seven persons are 
said to have perished beneath this mighty ava- 
lanche. The place out of which it broke in the 


mountain is a thousand feet in breadth by a hun- 
dred feet deep, and this falling mass extended 
bodily at least three miles in length. 


It shot 








across the valley with the swiftness of a cannon- 
ball, so that in five minutes the villages were all 
crushed, as if they had been egg-shells or the 
mimic toys of children. 

The following is the simple and powerful narra- 
tive of Dr. Zay, of the neighbouring village of Arth, 
_an eye-witness of the tremendous spectacle. 

“'The summer of 1806 had been very rainy, and 
on the Ist and 2nd of September it rained inces. 
santly. New crevices were observed in the flank 
of the mountain, a sort of crackling noise was 
heard internally, stones started out of the ground, 
detached fragments of rocks rolled down the moun- 
tain; at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 2nd of 
September a large rock became loose, and in fall- 
ing raised a cloud of black dust. ‘Toward the 
lower part of the mountain the ground seemed 
pressed down from above; and when a stick or a 
spade was driven in, it moved of itself. A man, 
who had been digging in his garden, ran away 
from fright at these extraordinary appearances: 
soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was 
observed; insensibly it increased; springs of water 
ceased all at once to flow; the pine-trees of the 
forest absolutely reeled; birds flew away scream- 
ing. A few minutes before five o’clock the symp- 
toms of some mighty catastrophe became still 
stronger; the whole surface of the mountain 
seemed to glide down, but so slowly as to afford 
time to the inhabitants to go away. An old man, 
who had often predicted some such disaster, was 
quietly smoking his pipe when told by a young 
man running by that the mountain was in the act 
of falling; he rose and looked out, but went into 
his house again, saying, he had time to fill another 
pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, was 
thrown down several times, and escaped with diffi- 
culty; looking back, he saw the house carried off 
all at once.* 

“ Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of 
his children and ran away with them, calling to his 
wife to follow with the third; but she went in for 
another who still remained (Marianna, aged five); 
just then Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was cross- 
ing the room with this Marianna, whom she held 
by the hand, and saw her mistress; at that in- 
stant, as Francisca afterwards said, ‘The house 
appeared to be torn from its foundation (it was of 
wood), and spun round and round like a teetotum ; 
I was sometimes on my head, sometimes on my 
feet, in total darkness, and violently separated from 
the child.” When the motion stopped, she found 
herself jammed in on all sides, with her head down- 
wards, much bruised, and-in extreme pain. She 
supposed she was buried alive at a great depth; 
with much difficulty she disengaged her right 
hand, and wiped the blood from her eyes. Pre- 
sently she heard the faint moans of Marianna, and 
called to her by her name; the child answered that 
she was on her back among stones and bushes, 
which held her fast, but that ber hands were free, 
and that she saw the light, and even something 
green. She asked whether people would not soon 
come to take them out. Francisca answered that 








* A personal narrative by this survivor will be given in a future 
number, 
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AVALANCHE OF 


it was the day of judgment, and that no one was 
left to help them, but that they would be released 
by death, and be happy in heaven. They prayed 
together. At last Trancisca’s ear was struck by 
the sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of 
Steinenberg; then seven o'clock struck in another 
village; then she began to hope there were still 
living beings, and endeavoured to comfort the 
child. The poor little girl was at first clamorous 
for her supper, but her cries soon became fainter, 
and at last quite died away. Francisca, still with 
her head downwards, and surrounded with damp 
earth, experienced a sense of cold in her feet almost 
insupportable. After prodigious efforts she suc- 
cecded in disengaging her legs, and thinks this 
saved her life. Many hours had passed in this 
situation, when she again heard the voice of Mari- 
anna, who had been asleep, and now renewed her 
lamentations. In the meantime, the unfortunate 
father, who, with much difficulty, had saved him- 
self and two children, wandered about till daylight, 
when he came among the ruins to look for the rest 
of his family. He soon discovered his wife, by a 
foot which appeared above ground: she was dead, 
with a child in her arms. His cries, and the noise 
he made in digging, were heard by Marianna, who 
called out. She was extricated with a broken 
thigh, ond, saying that Francisca was not far off, 
a farther search led to her release also, but in such 
a state that her life was despaired of: she was 
blind for some days, and remained subject to con- 
vulsive fits of terror. The house, or themselves 
at least, had been carried down about one thousand 
five hundred feet from where it stood before. 

“Tn another place a child two years old was 
found unhurt, lying on its straw mattress upon the 
mud, without any vestige of the house from which 
he had been separated. Such a mass of earth and 
stones rushed at once into the Lake of Lowertz, 


although five miles distant, that one end of it was 


filled up; and a prodigious wave, passing com- 
pletely over the island of Schwanau, seventy feet 
above the usual level of the water, overwhelmed 
the opposite shore, and, as it returned, swept away 
into the lake many houses with their inhabitants. 
The village of Seewen, situated at the farther end, 
was inundated, and some houses washed away, and 
the flood carried live fish into the village of Steinen. 
The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was found half 
a league from the place it had previously occupied, 
and many large blocks of stone completely changed 
their position. 

“The most considerable of the villages over- 
whelmed in the vale of Arth was Goldau, and its 
name is now aflixed to the whole melancholy story 
and place. 
A party of eleven travellers from Berne, belonging 
to the most distinguished families there, arrived at 
Arth on the 2nd of September, and set off on foot 
for the Righi a few minutes before the catastrophe. 
Seven of them had got about two hundred yards 
ahead; the other four saw them entering the vil- 
lage of Goldau, and one of the latter, Mr. R. Jenner, 
pointing out to the rest the summit of the Ross- 
berg, (full four miles off in a straight line,) where 
some strange commotion seemed taking place, 





I shall relate only one more incident. | 
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which they themselves (the four behind) were ob- 
serving with a telescope, and had entered into con- 
versation on the subject with some strangers just 
come up, when, all at once, a flight of stones, like 
cannon-balls, traversed the air above their heads; 
a cloud of thick dust obscured the valley; a fright- 
ful noise was heard. They fled. As soon as the 
obscurity was so far dissipated as to make objects 
discernible they sought their friends, but the vil- 
lage of Goldau had disappeared under a heap of 
stones and rubbish one hundred feet in height, 
and the whole valley presented nothing but a per- 
fect chaos! Of the unfortunate survivors one lost 
a wife to whom he was just married, one a son, a 
third the two pupils under his care: all researches 
to discover their remains were, and have ever since 
been, fruitless. Nothing is left of Goldau but the 
bell which hung in its steeple, and which was found 
about a mile off. With the rocks, torrents of mud 
came down, acting as rollers; but they took a dif- 
ferent direction when in the valley, the mud fol- 
lowing the slope of the ground towards the Lake 
of Lowertz, while the rocks, preserving a straight 
course, glanced across the valley towards the Righi, 
high up on the sides of which trees were mowed 
down as they might have been by cannon.” 

** Tow strange and awful,” says Dr. Cheever, in 
describing his visit to the scene, “under such cir- 
cumstances, the transition from Time into Eternity ! 
No thought was there of death, no effort of prepa- 
ration, no moment of prayer; but a swift, dread 
crash, a wild surprise, and those overtaken souls 
were in the world of spirits! What a lesson for 
the living! Yet its power is all taken away, in all 
probability, with the race remaining, and with the 
crowd of visitors annually passing, its power as a 
lesson of sudden death, by the mere fact that 
death, under the same circumstances, is not likely 
to be the lot of those now living. The solemnity 
of the event is not in its circumstances; it is 
sudden death, not the being crushed by an ava- 
lanche, that is so awful. Wherefore, as you stand 
upon this great grave, and moralize over it, re- 
membering, perhaps, the prayer, ‘From sudden 
death, O God, deliver us!’ pray also that you may 
be prepared for sudden death, for it may come to 
you at your own fireside. Endeavour, by Christ’s 
grace, so to live, that death cannot be sudden to 
you, whenever or however it may come.” 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MOSSES. 
CHAPTER I. 
* The night is mother to the day, 
The winter to the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall: 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Hath left his hope with all.” 
“Manian,” I said to my staid cousin, as we saun. 
tered slowly along the shady lane leading from her 
father’s house, “this illness that I have had is one 
of the ‘ill winds’ which yet brings some good, for 








| I have to thank it for my present enjoyment of 
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your beautiful Yorkshire air and scenery; but I 
want more benefit still from this place: I am very 
anxious to understand mosses, and to make a col- 
lection of them; will you be so very kind as to 
give me some information on the subject ¥” 

My cousin professed her readiness to grant my 
request; but the road becoming now very hilly, 
we postponed all discussion for a time, until we had 
passed a farm-house, and found ourselves at the 
foot of a steep moor, called Summer Lodge Bank. 
here we sat down upon some rocks, to rest and 
gain strength for the tough climb before us; and 
Marian began her exposition. 

“ All vegetable forms are divided into three great 
classes—the T'wo-LOBED, ONE-LOBED, and LOBELESss ; 
these terms referring to the division or non-division 
of the seed. The first class includes most flowering 
plants and trees; the second is comprised chiefly 
ef bulbous plants, water plants, and cycads; the 
third includes ferns, mosses, liverworts, lichens, 
sea-weeds—indeed, all flowerless plants. ‘The Two- 
lobed class increase their stems externally, adding 
2 circular rim each year, and are therefore called 
outside-growers (exogenous) ; the One-lobed increase 
internally, more wood being pressed into the stem 
from year to year, and are hence called dnside- 
growers (endogenous); the Lobeless increase ouly 
from the summit, and are termed swiniit-growers 
(acrogenous). ‘The two first classes have spiral 
vessels and woody fibre; but these become scarce 
in the third class, and the moss order is composed 
exclusively of cells (Fig. ¢). The veining of the 
leaves in the form of network is a great character- 
istic of the first class; the parallel veining marks 
the third, veins are still maintained 
in the higher orders, as the ferns, but in the mosses 


the second ; in 
they consist only of a nerve or two extending the 
whole or part of tue length of the leaf. 

“'There is no distinct flower in the moss, though 
the organs of fructification are of two kinds; that 
in which the seeds are formed is the most conspi- 
cuous, and is called an wn (Ll). This urn is 
covered with a veil during its immature period, 
(Fig. d); the veil falls off before the seed is ripe, 
and the urn remains closed by a lid (c, g). When 
this lid comes off, the seeds are ripe, and are found 
arranged round a central column within the urn. 
The rim of the urn is bordered by sets of teeth 


(Fig. e); one set appears to belong to the outside, | 
The urn generally grows | 


and one to the inside. 
from a fleshy tubercle (apophysis), the station of 
which is generally at the base of the flower-stem. 


. Cellular tissue ofaleaf. 4%. Urnwith thelid fallen off. e¢. Uin 
and lid on. d. The veil. e. The fringe. jf. The 
The lid. hk, Awl-leaved Earth-moss, magni- 
‘ruit and leaf of Variable Fork-moss, magnified. 
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“The secondary kind of fructification is only | 


present in some mosses; it is formed of membra- 
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leaves; they open irregularly at the point, and 
discharge a sticky fluid (Fig. /). 

“Mosses are among the first plants that spring | 
up on the surface of inorganic matter; at first they 
appear like a green stain, merely consisting of 
granulating seeds, but soon clothing themselves with 
leaves, and then by their decay producing the first 
deposit of vegetable matter with which the soil jg 
fertilized. 

“The large group of mosses, including several 
hundred species, are divided into two great scctions; 
first, the Swinimit-fruited, where the fruit-stem rises 
from the end of the branch; secondly, the side. 
fruited, where it rises from the side of the branch, 

“'The first group of summit-fruited mosses is the 
Andrawxa group; it is characterized by one great 
peculiarity, which led scientific men to place it in 
an order by itself: its urn splits into four valves, 
There are four species of Andrea—the Alpine, the 

lack, the Rock, and the Tall slender Andreas; none 
of them are found in this neighbourhood: our hills 
are not alpine enough for them, and I fear I shall 
not be able to give youany specimens. But if you 
are sufficiently rested to be able to mount the hill 
before us, I can introduce you to several species of 
the Bog-inoss, and we can study their characteristics 
in their native home.” 

We perseveringly plodded up the precipitous 
path, and found ourselves after awhile upon an 
extensive moor; we had reached the table-land 
between two dales, and our view on either side was 
magnificent. ‘To the right lay heaps of broken 
stone and sand, and some ruins of rough buildings, 
marking the locality of an extinct lead mine, while 
a gloomy tarn lay embosomed amongst the de- 
solation, its cold waters breaking in ripples against 
the barren rubbish. ‘To the left a fi different 
scene presented itself; the ling covered the earth 
in large patches, every verdant plot marked swampy 
ground, and all around and amongst the ling the 
soil was covered with a thick carpet of white moss, 
varied with a pink hue. Selecting a dry mass of 
this, we seated ourselves and collected a handful of 
specimens of the moss. 

“'This,” said my cousin, “is one of the Bog-mosses, 
the second group in the order. ‘hese mosses are 
characterized by having their branches arranged in 
clusters, their roundish urns on very short foot 
stalks, and by having no proper roots. As this 
group seems to be designed by Providence to fill 
up water pools in bogs, roots are wnnecessary. 
The densely crowded stems have little threads 
attached to them, by which they imbibe moisture: 


| 

as the plant grows, the under part decays and de 
| posits the used-up portions, while the acids, sct free 
| by the decomposition of its parts, uniting with that 


given out by other bog plants similarly decaying, 


| forms a kind of tannin, which preserves the sub 
| stances imbued with it and renders them impervious 
| to decomposition. 


This accounts for the perfect 
state in which bog oak, horns and bones of animals, 
etc., have been found in the Ivish peat. The Bog: 
moss continues growing till it rises far out of the 
water, other plants twine amongst it, earth is 


| gradually formed, and the barren swamp becomes 
ceons cylindrical bodies clustered in the axils of the | 


in time a verdant place where cattle may feed. 
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Who can tell but that, in centuries to come, yonder 
black tarn may be carpeted and covered by this 
useful and redeeming moss! 

This ved-tinted branch is the Blunt-leaved Bog- 
moss (Sphagnum eyimbifolium, Fig. 1); its little 
clustering branches are short, and its leaves concave 
and blunt: it is one of the largest of the family. 
This with pointed leaves is the Slender Bog-moss 
(S. acutifolivin, Fig. 2): it is as tall as the other, 
but of 2 more frail form: it is also white, and tinged 
with pink. The rich green of that marshy patch 
peyond us promises another species; I will go and 
see if it be so.” 

She brought me a quantity of long soft green 
moss, dripping with water and mingled with the 
delicate branches and rosy blooms of the cranberry 
plant. 

“This,” she resumed, “is the Wavy-leaved Bog- 
moss; when growing on dry ground it is generally 
white, but has a bluish green tinge at its tips, 
instead of a pink or lilac one; growing in water, 
as is the case with this which I hold in my hand, 
it is very attenuated and of a brilliant green colour ; 
its clusters of little branches are always more slender 
and inclined to droop than those of the others we 
have here (S. cuspidatum, Fig. 3). There are 
several other species of Bog-moss inhabiting similar 
localities, but these are all the varicties that I have 
found here. 

“The group which immediately succeeds that of 
the Bog-mosses is the Earth-moss group. What 
the Bog-mosses are to marshy places, such are the 
earth-mosses to clay banks, covering them with a 
green crust at first, which developes into tiny plants ; 
these attain maturity very rapidly, sow their seed, 
and die away in a very short time, thus scattering 
over the tenacious soil a deposit of organic matter 
which prepares it to nourish plants of a less minute 
organization. In the Earth-moss family the capsules 
have little or no stalks, the leaves are generally in 
eight rows, and the whole plant is wonderfully 
small. The urn is roundish, with a pointed veil 
splitting up one side, and no proper lid. We are 
too late in the year to find the Pointed, the ‘Tall, or 
the Awl-leaved Earth-moss, and the other species 
do not attain maturity till autumn or winter.” 

“Now that you describe this pigmy family,” I 
replied, “I think I must have one of them among 
a set of mosses that I collected about Hawkhurst 
in Kent, last April. I examined my little friend 
with a pocket lens, and I found that it had a stem 
—very, very short, but yet a stem; its leaves were 
lance-shaped and concave, its capsule was pale 
brown, and the whole plot, containing twenty plants, 
could have been covered with a sixpence.” 

“Your description agrees with that given by 
Hooker, of the Awl-leaved Earth-moss, (Phasewii 
subulatum, Figo. 4, and h); but we will examine the 
plant together, and then pronounce upon it. The 
Alternate-leaved Tarth-moss is common in the 
spring upon fallow clay-ground: it has a branch 
rising higher than its capsule, or urn; the Serrated 
Rarth-moss, the Clustered and Strap-leaved Earth- 
mosses are exceedingly minute and evanescent. 
The Weissias form the next group: it includes the 
Beardless-mosses, the Wessias, aud the Streak- 


mosses. ‘The Beardless-mosses have no fringe on 
the margin of the urn, hence their name. ‘They are 
small plants growing on rocks, or earth, in thick 
tufts ; both the lid and the veil are beaked. The 
Curve-beaked Beardless-moss has leaves turned 
back at the edges, and a long point to the lid. I 
found this species in ‘Teesdale, growing upon moist 
rocks. I will give you a specimen, (Gyinostomiin 
ccurvivostie, Fig. 10). Then there is the Smail- 
mouthed Beardless-moss, and the Spreading Beard- 
less-moss, and the Curly-leaved Beardless-moss, all 
of which are characterized by the urn being con- 
tracted at the opening. 

“'The Weissia family have an oval erect urn, a lid 
with a sloping beak, «nd a simple fringe of sixteen 
teeth; they are small, with leaves in eight rows, 
and the stems grow in clusters. We will go home 
by the other road, and we shall find some new spe- 
cimens under the hedges.” 

We resumed our wall as she proposed, and 
after retracing our steps for awhile, we turned to 
the left, and found ourselves in an open lane, with 
moor-like pastures on the one side, and more 
highly cultivated ground bordered by hedges on 
the other. Upon the hedge banks we found large 
patches of fine close fresh green moss. A plant 
which we examined with a pocket lens, showed its 
leaves turned in at the edge, the lower ones lance- 
shaped, the upper narrower; the little oval urn 
was brown and shrivelled, for its fruit had been 
ripe two months before. Marian pronounced this 
to be the Green-tufted Weissia (IV. controversu, 
Fig. 7); a species with taller stems and crisped 
leaves she said was the Bent-leayed Weissia, (1). 
cirrvhata, Tig. 6); and one with the edges of the 
leaves plane, she said was the Curly-leaved Weissia 
(W. ecrispula, Fig. 5). She mentioned a somewhat 
larger species, called the Whorled Weissia, the 
leaves of which have a glaucous tint, and are often 
incrusted with lime: it frequents the neighbourhood 
of dripping rocks. 

“JT have some plants of the very minute Bristle- 
leaved Weissia,” she continued ; “ they were sent to 
me from Castle Howard, and I can spare you a 
specimen; it is as small as the Earth-moss, and 
more delicate in, its structure, (Brachyodus tii- 
chodes, Fig. 8.) Don’s Bristle-moss (Anodus Doi- 
ianus, Fig. 9) is the first member of the Bristle- 
moss group, the characteristics of which area wide- 
mouthed roundish urn, a large beaked lid, a small 
veil, single fringe, and Bristle-shaped leaves. Don's 
Bristle-moss vies with the bristle-leaved Weissia in 
minuteness; it differs from all the other Bristle- 
mosses in having no fringe at the mouth of the 
urn. My specimens are from Longleat Park, Wilts, 
where they were growing upon a sandstone rock. 

* Animportant group succeeds the Bristle-mosses, 
namely, that of the Fork-mosses: it includes seven 
families. The first family was discovered by the 
botanist Blind, of Miinster, and is hence ealled 
Blindia. 

“The Northern-moss family has but one British 
representative (Arctoa fulvella). The Dog’s-tooth- 





moss resembles the Bent-leaved Weissia, but its 
; urn is shorter, and its leaves are keeled at the 
base: it grows in hilly countries. The next three 
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families, though bearing different botanical names, | with silky patches, bearing numerous dry urns of 
are all Fork-mosses in honest English, so we will | a red colour. The leaves were crowded, lanes 
discuss them as one great family. If you are not | shaped, and tapering to a hairy point. his, | 
too tired, we will climb this rough hilly field, and | was informed, was the Silky Fork-moss (D. hets 
search the banks of the mountain streamlet that+) vomallwm, Fig. 15). On our return home, Marian 
traverses it; it is a very likely locality for Fork- | opened her stores, and exhibited to me the Variable | 
mosses.” Fork-moss (D. varium, Fig. 11), with its cluster. 
We did search accordingly, and I was soon the | ing slightly-branched stems about half an inch 
delighted finder of asizeable moss growing ina large | long, and its tapering reddish-green leaves; its 
matted plot; its colour was yellowish green, and | fruit-stalk always twisting to one side. ‘The tran. 
glittering, and its long fruit-stems bore urns with | sparent Fork-moss she had also; its leaves were 
very decidedly beaked veils. Marian told me that | broader and bent downwards, and much crisped in | 
it was the Broom-like Fork-moss (Dicranwin sco- | its dry state. Some of the stems were above an | 
parium, Fig. 10). inch high (D. pellucidum, Fig. 13). Her speci. a 
Pursuing our path down into the valley, we | mens of the Curly-leaved Fork-moss were very } 
came to a rocky wood. On the face of a very | minute, less than half an inch in height, and of a 
moist rock, a rich carpet of delicate green moss | pale green (D. crispuim, Fig. 12). ‘The leaves were 
was spread, from which a few slender stems arose, | delicately pointed and even, but becoming suddenly | 
bearing urns with veils resembling the one just | broad at the base. All these species had hee 
described. The moss was much smaller, and its | sent from the neighbourhood of Castle Howard. 
eaves narrower in proportion than in the Broom- | Marian informed me that the other two families 
like Fork-moss; but it struck me that it must be | of the Fork-moss group are both Swan-neck 
one of the family. My cousin told me that it was | mosses in English, though with different botanic 
the Green-fruited Fork-moss (D. virens, Fig. 14). | names. The arched fruit-stalk, and fringe of six. 
Under the trees, where the shade was too dense | teen teeth, are their principal characteristics. 
for wild flowers to endure, the earth was covered [To be continued.] 





1. Blunt-leaved Bog-moss. 2. Sharp-leaved Bog-moss. 3. Waved Bog-moss. 4. Awl-leaved Earth-moss. 5, Curly-leaved Weissis 
6. Bent-leaved W. 7. Green-tufted W. 8. Bristle-leaved W. 9. Don’s Bristle-moss. 10. Broom Fork-moss. 11. Variable For 
moss, 12, Curl-leaved Fork-moss. 13, Transparent Fork-moss. 14, Green-fruited Fork-moss, 15, Shining Fork-moss. 16, Curve 
beaked Beardless-moss, 


*.* Jn the illustrations for this series of papers, the artist, Mr. W. Dickes, has been assisted by specimens sindly furnished ly 
Mr, Wilson, the author of the “ Bryologia Britannica,” the highest authority on British mosses, 





